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Tue Employers Liability Company is about to introduce auto- 
matic ticket boxes for supplying accident insurance to the multi- 
tude, They are on the principle of the automatic weighing machines 
now socommon; drop a nickel into the slot and out pops an acci- 
dent insurance ticket that insures the holder fcr twenty four hours 
against accidents, in the maximum sum of $500 ; ten nickels will 
yield ten tickets, aggregating $5000 indemnity, which is the limit 
taken upon any one person. Suppose the chief engineer of a pic- 
nic crowd on an excursion barge should load himself up with a lot 
of these tickets, which are in blank; some one of the picnickers 
falls overboard, or shoots out an eye, or breaks a leg; the chief 
engineer is promptly on hand with his accident tickets, fills in the 
name of the victim, collects the money from the company and 
divides with the injured individual or the heirs of the person 
drowned. Good speculation for the chief engineer. An invest- 
ment of $1 a day by a speculator in accidents ought to yield “ big 
money” in the course of a season. Possibly the company has sur- 
rounded the scheme with safeguards to prevent such speculations, 
but to “a man up a tree” they would seem to be possible. 





ANNOUNCEMENT is made that the persons held at Belfast for 
attempting to swindle the Equitable Life of this city, are to be 
tried at the next Wicklow Assizes in July. These persons are 
Chestnutte Smyth and J. Speers Orr, who were agents of the 
society, and Robert Dunlop, who had conspired with them to 
fraudulently obtain insurance upon the lives of various persons- 
On June 9, by direction of the Attorney General, Hugh K. 
Matthews and William Press were arrested on a similar charge, 
they having taken out policies on the lives of persons for specu- 
lative purposes. They were held for examination and required to 
give surety each in £6000, and their »personal bond for £6000 
each in addition. The proceedings in these cases has attracted the 
attention of the government, leading to several consultations with 
the Privy Council, the result being that the government will con- 
duct the prosecutions. It is probable that other arrests will be 
made, While the Equitable was unfortunate in having selected 
such men as Chestnutte Smyth and J. Speers Orr to represent its 
Interests in Belfast, it is entitled to the greatest credit for the 
vigorous manner in which it prosecuted them when their true 
character was discovered. But for the energetic action taken by 
the society, these forgers, perjurers and swindlers would have 


_ &scaped. ‘hat the Equitable was deceived in the men is now 


apparent, but Smyth had the highest recommendations from other 
life companies and from prominent business men in Belfast, where 
he was a leader in church work, and had held various public posi- 
Hons of trust. Any company is liable to be deceived in selecting 
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agents, but few would have shown the same alacrity and vigor in 
prosecuting dishonest agents as the Equitable has done in this 
instance, 





AGaIN is made the complaint of a short water supply in this city 
for fire purposes, a disastrous fire being the result. An immense 
cigar factory on the East side was found to be on fire on Monday ; 
the engines, water tower and other apparatus arrived promptly, but 
on connecting with the hydrants in the vicinity no water could be 
obtained. Chief Shay at once telegraphed to the gate-house to 
have the gates that shut off the water from the street mains 
opened, but half an hour elapsed before it flowed at the hydrants. 
Meartime the flames raged with little opposition, the cigar factory 
was soon in ruins and adjoining property imperiled. The fireboat 
was the only apparatus available, and this did excellent service. 
Why the water should have been shut off from the street mains and 
the safety of the city menaced in consequence, is not explained, 
but we presume the authorities apprehend a water famine in this 
hot weather, and are economizing the water. Perhaps in the dis- 
tant future means will be provided for utilizing the inexhaustible 
water supply that surrounds the city, and the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean will be conducted through the streets in a manner to render 
them available in emergencies. The fireboat, on the occasion re- 
ferred to, aptly illustrated how effectually the ocean can be utilized 
in fighting fires when it is accessible. While the boat had more 
water than was necessary, the land engines could not get enough 
to run a squirt-gun. 





We understand that the total number of licenses issued this year 
in this city for the retail sale of fireworks has been increased to 
something less than roo, As against 2100 last year that is still 
much to be thankful for. It is to be hoped that the enforce- 
ment of the regulations which have made this result possible will 
never be relaxed, and that before long our old and idiotic manner 
of celebrating the nation’s birthday may become a thing of the past. 
For years the “ Fourth of July” season, with its attendant train 
of fires, deaths and wounds, and its abominable noises, has been 
looked forward to with dread by underwriters, invalids and, in fact, 
about the whole sane adult population of the city, who tolerated 
the senseless custom principally for the sake of the children and 
because it was time-honored. It is well that they have at last been 
stirred up to the absolute need of stopping it. 

* * * * 

One thing, however, ought certainly to be done. The police 
should be instructed to demand a view of his permit from every 
dealer offering fireworks for sale, and report immediately all selling 
without licenses or violating their provisions, As it is now, the 
citizen discovering such a case must himself make complaint at 
fire headquarters, and as nine men out of ten are too lazy to do 
anything of the sort, the probability is that a greater or less num- 
ber of unlicensed dealers are at the moment making hay while the 
sun shines. It seems a trifle absurd to station a policeman at the 
door of the man with a permit, who is obeying the law in every 
particular, while in the next door toy shop fireworks and explo- 
sives of all kinds may be selling without license and in direct viola- 
tion of the ordinance, entirely without hindrance, because it is 
nobody’s business to stop it. Opposite THE SpecraTor office, on 
Dey street, is the establishment of a fireworks manufacturer who is 
licensed, and the arrangement of whose place shows that all due 
precautions against fire have been taken ; beside his door has been 
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standing for days a blue-coated, brass-buttoned and vigilant mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan police force to see that no one violates 
the rules against smoking. Very well. Just around the corner, in 
the same block, at No. 33 Church street, fire crackers and fire- 
works of all kinds are being openly sold in a stationery store fully 
stocked with paper and other inflammable wares. Ifa fire hap- 
pens to catch there this week there will be some hard work for the 
fire department. Whether this place has a license or not, this is 
in direct violation of the law, and puts the whole contiguous prop- 
erty in peril, yet no one seems to have taken the trouble to report 
it. Doubtless the same thing is going on in many other toy, cigar 
and stationery stores throughout the city, as the underwriters will 
probably discover to their cost during the week. It is surely folly 
to make such admirable regulations as the fire commissioners have 
established unless the police can be depended upon to help en- 
force them. 





WE call the attention of life insurance managers and agents, here and 
elsewhere, to the communication in our local columns from Messrs. 
Bowes & Hall, of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, in relation to 
the pending controversy upon the rebate question. As the offer to enter 
into an agreement to put a stop to rebate of premium comes to us from 
these gentlemen voluntarily on their part, there is no reason to question 
the sincerity of their motives. While we have denounced their former 
action with unsparing severity, we are equally ready to forgive and forget 
the past, and we have no doubt that the Life Underwriters Associations 
of Washington and Baltimore will meet them more than half way on the 
path of reconciliation. —Baltimore Underwriter, 

We have good reasons for believing that Bowes & Hall were 
quite as willing to “ enter into an agreement” to put an end to re- 
bates before the recent unpleasantness as they are now, and that 
an appeal to intelligence and moderation would have accomplished 
all that was desired. But there are some men who would rather 
fight than compromise, and who feel it incumbent upon them to 
hit a head whenever opportunity presents—will even go out of 
their way to make the opportunty. We only know the agents named 
by reputation, and from the first did not believe that they would 
willfully, maliciously and without provocation violate the rules of 
the association of which they were members, and so forfeit the re- 
spect of all their fellow workers in the life insurance field. But the 
association seemed determined to make martyrs of them, and while 
they were being burned at the stake some others have been con- 
siderably scorched. The trouble in the Baltimore association 
seems to be a lack of confidence among the members in each other, 
and a suspicion that some members are evading the rules to which 
all subscribed, as our correspondent in Boston complains is being 
done by life agents in Boston and vicinity. Bowes & Hall pro- 
pose a forfeit to be impused upon any agent who is found guilty of 
allowing rebates tohis customers. We doubt if even this would be 
effectual in preventing rebates being given in some way. When 
the fire underwriters limited commissions to agents to a fixed sum, 
means were devised to indirectly increase their compensation in 
special cases. One agent was the recipient of a fine pair of horses, 
presented to him by a horse dealer ; he did not pay for them, but 
the dealer received their full value from someone; another was 
presented with an elegant gold watch by the employees in his 
office, but the employees did not foot the bill; another received a 
receipt for his pew rent, but he did not pay the money, while the 
church received full value ; the wife of another received some valu- 
able diamond jewelry from an unknown source, and the musical 
daughter of another was the recipient of an elegant piano. These 
agents received only the stipulated commissions, but at the same 
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time these valuable presents figured somewhere in the expense g. 
count of the companies they represented. An old sea captain, re. 
turning from a long voyage, charged the owners of the vessel with 
a suit of clothes he had bought for himself in a foreign port. Of 
course, the item was disallowed. On the next occasion the bill he 
presented seemed all right, and one of the owners slyly remarked: 
“Captain, I don’t see any suit of clothes charged in the expense 
account this time.” ‘“ No,” replied the Captain, “ you don’t see it 
but it’s there all the same.” There is more than one way of whip. 
ping the devil around the stump, but if there are any tricks and de. 
vices that the rebate agents do not understand and utilize 
they have not been made public.  Self-interest is the motive 
that dominates all men engaged in business, no matter of what 
nature, and until life agents and life companies can be shown that 


it is for their interest to abolish rebates, it will not be done. That ° 


it is an injury to the business in general is conceded, but so long as 
an individual can make a profit for himself by giving rebates, he is 
going to take care of number one and let the general welfare look 
out for itself. All agreements or rules and regulations seem to be 
ineffectual in preventing rebates, directly or indirectly given, flat- 
footed or by evasion, and they will be so until it is made to thein- 
terest of all concerned to give up the practice. 





REFERRING to the communication which we printed last week, 
wherein a prominent member of the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association charged that the rules of that body prohibiting rebates 
were violated, The Standard of Boston says : 

That it is high time that something vigorous was done would appear 
from a letter printed in the current SpecTaTor, which puts intu forma 
rumor for some time prevalent, but which we have failed to trace to any 
reliable source. This letter, alleged by THe Specraror as coming from 
a prominent member of the Boston Life Underwriters Association, 
charges that evasions of the anti-rebate law both of the State and of 
the association, are practiced by some of its members. The corre- 
spondent in question withholds his name, and until that is furnished we 
are inclined, from our knowledge of the association, to give it the benefit 
of the doubt that must attach toall anonymous accusations. Should there 
be any truth in the charge, however, the body that led in the reform now 
being agitated cannot discipline the offending party or parties too severely, 
and it owes it to itself to make a searching investigation without fear or 
favor. 

While it is true that “the correspondent in question withholds 
his name,” his communication was by no means anonymous. He 
gave us his name in full, and we vouch for the fact that he isa 
prominent member of the association. The editor of The Standard 
concedes that our correspondent simply “puts into form a rumor 
for some time prevalent.” If such rumors have been floating about 
so long, whereby the integrity of the members of that association 
was impeached, an investigation would seem to have been in order. 
As this has not been made, the “rumors” naturally found their 
way into print. Should the association now take action in the 
matter, we venture the assertion that our correspondent will not be 
backward in supplying any information that will aid the association 
in getting at the facts. The question is not “who wrote the let- 
ter?” but “are the statements true?” We have no desire to pro 
voke any dissensions in the Boston Life Underwriters Association, 
or any other organization that seeks to improve the business of life 
underwriting, but when agents are denouncing the companies for 
their alleged bad faith, they should also search for the beam that 
obscures their own vision. The “rumors” that have been floating 
around about the violations of the rebate rules of the Boston Asso 
ciation have brought forth the statement more than once that the 
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companies, if they should enter into an agreement to abolish are the bloodthirsty vampires they have been represented to be, 
rebates, could not control their agents, but that these would finda ravaging the country in search of the scalps of the general 
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means to evade the rules laid down, and thus leave the companies public, but giving preference to those of rival agents. On 


; . open to a suspicion of having abetted them. In the event of the contrary, its tone is pacific, and one reads between the 
bill he $10,000 or $20,000 being put up by the companies as a forfeit in lines an intimation that they felt themselves aggrieved by 
arked: case the rebate rules should be violated by them, the default of an the course pursued by other agents, and withdrew from the 
xpense agent might involve the company in a heavy pecuniary loss. The association in order that they might be free to compete with 
see it agents may not be able to control this rebate problem, but unless others on equal terms. It looks very much as though the 
"whip. they “cheat fair ” among themselves, they cannot expect much _ whole difficulty might have been avoided by conciliatory meas- 
nd de. sympathy from the companies. ures and a fair understanding on both sides, Still, it is possible 
vile “ s ® * that the rupture will bring forth more substantial good than a 
motive Since the above was in type we have received a second com- patched-up trece would have done. 

~ What munication from our correspondent, D. W. Kilburn, general agent 

n that of the Connecticut Mutual Life, whose letter will be found in 

That ° another column. While assuming responsibility for the previous 

Ong as communication, he asserts that he made no charge against the 

he is members of the association, which is true. There are many per- PERILS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 

€ look sons in Boston who are not members of that organization, and . ‘ 

to be while the practices he complained of are allegad to exist, it is im- EVERAL persons having recently been killed in consequence 
1, flat. possible to fix the responsibility for them, and this Mr. Kilburn of accidentally coming in contact with the loose ends of 


he has not attempted to do. The fact that business is done in Boston electric light wires, the attention of the public has been directed to 
in violation of the rules of the association is a matter of current the many dangers that lurk in these highly charged wires. The 
“rumor,” and would seem to demand investigation. If any mem-  Petils are, apparently, confined exclusively to the system of arc 
ber of that association is guilty, as “rumor” has assumed, the fact lights, which requires a ‘strong current of electricity for its main- 
should be ascertained and due punishment inflicted. tenance, and not to the incandescent system, which is operated by 





week, so weak a current that it is not dangerous. Lighting by electricity 
rriters may be said to have become a necessity, for while electric lights 
-bates are conceded to be somewhat more costly than gas, their brilliancy 

THE recent vigorous discussion of rebates in life insurance was and convenience more than compensate for the extra expense. 
ippes brought about because of the withdrawal of Bowes & Hall, agents Every day adds to the number of persons using electric lights and, 
oa for the Equitable, from the Agents Association of Washington and consequently, to the perils which are inseparable from their use, 
tial Baltimore. Mr. Hall was president of the association, but suddenly more buildings are equipped with electrical “ plants,” and the num- 
oth, resigned both his office and membership. Thereupon he was ber of wires conducting the dangerous current are multiplying with 
and of charged with having violated the rules of the association, which pro- increasing rapidity. In the larger cities the streets and the roofs 


corre. hibit giving rebates to the insured. The action of these agents was of buildings are largely monopolized by electrical wires of various 
od rs denounced by The Baltimore Underwriter, thereby precipitating kinds, and wherever an electric light wire, charged with a strong 
— a controversy that has involved, to a greater or lesser extent, all the current of electricity, is placed near the other wires, there danger 


there 2 \ t “ae . — - 4 
pene companies, the agents generally, and the insurance journals. In lurks that is liable at any moment to bring unlimited disaster to life 


erely, another column we print a letter from Bowes & Hall, wherein they and property. 
ear OF express their willingness to join with any reasonable movement for While the electric light wires are a constant menace to life, this 
the abolition of rebates, but it is evident that they have little confi- is by no means the only danger with which they are charged. A 
holds dence in the good faith of some of their competitors, for they sug- most formidable incendiary lurks in the wires, and, unless firmly 
He gest that a money forfeit be required as a part of any agreement bound, is liable to start a conflagration at any moment. There 
isa that may be entered into. It is probable that the discussion that have been innumerable instances recorded of fires started by the 
dard has been going on will lead to asettlement of the difficulty that has __ electric light wires at points where they enier buildings, or in pass- 
1mor existed between Bowes & Hall and the association from which ing about the structure from one room to another. In every 
bout they withdrew, but that will be merely a little balm poured upon a__ instance, so far as we know, where fires have occurred from this 
ation local irritation. The rebate evil is widespread, and companies cause, their origin has been traced to defective insulation, whereby 
rder. ought not to be satisfied with a reform that is confined to any one naked wires have been left in contact with wood-work, or some 
their . Section or locality. If rebates are an evil in Baltimore and Wash- material that diverted the current of electricity from the wires. 
the ington, they are quite as much so in New York, Chicagu, Peoria This is not the fault of the electric light system, but is the result of 
it be orOmaha. It is useless to simply scotch the serpent ; he should incompetent or careless workmanship in the adaptation of the sys- 
tion be killed all over, and for all time. Rebate is central throughout tem. When electric lighting first came into use, the New York 
let- the entire country, while the Baltimore rumpus isa little local Board of Underwriters gave much attention to the subject, em- 
pro- atmospheric disturbance, whose subsidence will afford no relief to _ ploying expert electricians to devise rules and regulations to govern 
‘ion, the general condition of the atmosphere. Unless rebate can be the introduction of the lights into business places, but experience 
life killed entirely at this propitious juncture, it is better to let it rage shows that either these rules are insufficient to secure the necessary 
s for until its devastations become so marked that self-preservation will protection, or that they are ignored by the persons putting in the 


that ‘force the companies to come to the front and sit down upon it numerous plants. The latter is probably the true explanation, and 
ting once and for all. Baltimore and Washington are not entitled to the fires charged against the electric lighting system are due to 

any reforms that are not shared by the rest of the country. There ignorance or carelessness, or both, on the part of the workmen em- 
the s nothing in the letter of Bowes & Hall to indicate that they ployed to introduce the lights into the buildings. Everyone is 
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familiar with the utter indifference with which all the great corpo- 
rations engaged in the electrical business treat the public, having 
no regard for the general welfare or the rights of individuals, and 
when they are found openly defying State laws and city ordinances 
with entire impunity, it is scarcely to be expected that they will pay 
any attention to the rules and regulations of the Board of Under- 
writers. As a matter of fact they do not, holding themselves as 
much above the underwriters’ dictation or suggestions as they are 
above the law. As a consequence, it is found that electrical 
“ plants” abound that are erected in direct contravention of the 
rules and regulations that fire underwriters have deemed necessary 
to secure the safety of property. This would seem to indicate that, 
for their own preservation, the underwriters ought to employ elec- 
trical experts to inspect all electric lighting “plants” as they are 
introduced into buildings, and to make frequent inspections of 
premises so lighted, in order to ascertain that the system is main- 
tained in its original integrity. 

It has been supposed by many that the placing of all electric 
wires underground would remove all danger inherent in them. 
This is a mistake,so far as the danger of fire is concerned. The 
present peril does not come from the wires as they are strung upon 
poles overhead, but it arises after the electric current is taken from 
the poles and introduced into the buildings. If the wires were 
underground these connections would still have to be made, and 
bungling or reckless workmanship would maintain all the perils that 
now exist, and add new ones with every additional building 
equipped. Burying the wires will lessen the chances of persons being 
killed by the strong current of electricity with which they are charged 
by reducing the opportunities for coming in contact with them, but as 
they must be exposed wherever a connection is made with a build- 
ing, the danger still exists in a lesser degree, while the chances for 
creating fires would not be reduced by putting them underground. 
All the perils now involved in the electric light system may safely 
be said to be due to recklessness, carelessness or bad workmanship, 
and so long as these are permitted the danger will not be avoided. 
It has been demonstrated by the success of the electric light system 
that it can be introduced and maintained with safety; that the 
disasters for which it is accountable are exceptional; and that if 
underwriters hope to escape liability for the exceptions, they must 
themselves provide the means for securing exemption. They can 
hold their patrons to a strict accountability and responsibility for 
the violation of the rules they may see fit to adopt regarding electric 
light “plants,” but their greatest safety will be found in the adop- 
tion of a system of thorough inspections to be made by electrical 
experts. While the subject of creating a bureau of inspection 
under the direction of the New York Board of Underwriters is 
being discussed, this question of the inspection of electric lighting 
“ plants ” should receive the consideration its importance merits. 

When the system of electric lighting first came into vogue, the 
Phcenix fire office of London had a series of rules and regulations 
prepared for the use of their patrons, and insisted upon their being 
followed religiously. These rules were printed in pamphlet form, 
and have really been the guide for all the other insurance companies 
of Great Britain, and even for the electric lighting companies ever 
since. The pamphlet has run through twelve editions, so great 
has been the demand for it, and it has received the warm approval 
of the highest electrical authorities. There have been imitations 
of this pamphlet circulated, but the Phoenix rules are the standard 
by which the majority of insurance companies are still guided. 
Probably those rules would require modification before they could 
be made standard in this country; indeed, it is doubtful if old 
world electricians are as far advanced as those of this country in 
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their knowledge of electricity; but it is certain that there shoul 
be some well-digested rules enforced by the underwriters here to 
protect themselves and the public from the dangers of the electric 
light system. The existing rules may be all that are required; jf 
so, their enforcement is certainly very lax, as the numerous fires 
that have occurred from defective electric lighting “ plants” have 
abundantly demonstrated, But even if a building is properly cop. 
nected and fitted up for electric lighting, there is no certainty that 
the system will not be speedily deranged by the wear and tear of 
business conducted within the building. It is well known that the 
automatic fire alarm wires are frequently deranged by thoughtless. 
ness within the building supposed to be protected by them. Why 
cannot electric light wires be similarly disarranged ?_ The greatest 
degree of safety can only be secured by frequent and thorough 
inspections of all electric light “plants,” and the enforcement of 
carefully prepared rules and regulations. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE New York Board recently decided that hereafter companies in 
making their returns for assessments must not deduct commissions from 
their premiums. This will have the effect of increasing the gross amount 
of the assessment by probably nearly thirty per cent, but the increase 
will be felt chiefly by the larger companies, who are the only ones paying 
very big commissions. Agents, as a rule, do not pay more than twenty 
per cent, and the average commission paid by agents is probably less than 
this amount, as few of them pay more than fifteen per cent on dry goods 
district business. 


* * * * 


THE returns for the six months ending June 30 would, in any event, 
probably have produced a better result a year ago, as there has beena 
considerably larger demand for insurance during the first half of this year 
than was the case in’87. Nothwithstanding the fact that during the first 
three months of ’87 the Metropolitan compact rates were in force, there 
are very few companies that do not show an increase of business this 
year as compared with last. 


* * * * 


THE resignation of Mr. Meserole as secretary of the Williamsburgh 
City, after his long connection with that company, takes from the local 
companies one of the most popular men on the street, and brokers and 
others who have dealings with that company will miss him from a place 
with which his long association has made him seem an essential patt. 
The Guardian Insurance Company has gained a valuable assistant in 
Mr. Meserole, and his services will doubtless soon show themselves in 
that company’s business, 


THe Empire State Insurance Company has begun its career as an 
agency company, and has already located agents at Chicago and Boston. 
It has as yet, however, not come to New York, although it is hardly 
probable that it will long delay in making a start in the leading cily of 
its own State. 


* * * * 


THERE has been no change recently in the situation in New York 
regarding the new Tariff Association. Doubtless one reason for this's 
that the need for such an association was never felt less than it is at ple 
ent. Business is good, rates on all large risks are well maintained 
without it, fires have been exceeding!y light for the past few months, 
and there is even atendency in some quarters to reduce commissions. 
So far as the smaller companies are concerned, the situation to-day 16 
substantially the same that it would be with a tariff association actively 
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in force. It is only in the case of the larger companies making a fight for 
dwelling house and kindred risks that the lack of a tariff association is 
felt in any considerable measure. 


* * * * 


Tuere has been an unusual number of rumors during the past month 
regarding different companies, None of the stories, however, that have 
been freely circulated have materialized as to any result, the only really 
noteworthy event of the month being the retirement of the Howard 
Insurance Company. Several companies have gained a good deal of lost 
ground during the past ninety days, and have, therefore reduced the 
chances of their retirement between now and January I. 


* * * * 


Tue fire on Monday last, corner Thirty-ninth street and First avenue, 
caused considerable anxiety among the companies when it was first 
reported, as it was stated that the entire block, which included Litchen- 
stein’s factory, had been burned down. Fortunately this proved not to 
be the case, although there was a loss in the Thirty-eighth street building 
as well as in the Thirty-ninth street building. 


* * * * 


Ir is interesting to notice that, notwithstanding the stringent regula- 
tions regarding the sale or carrying in stock of fireworks, that nearly 
one-third more fire-crackers have been imported this year than was the 
case a year ago. It is to be hoped, and, indeed, is probable, that owing to 
the greater care that is being exercised now, there will be no such disas- 
trous record for the Fourth of July as that which occurred last year. 
The companies, however, will not feel easy until the day is over. 
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FIRE HAZARDS IN TEXTILE MILLS. 
By C. Joun Hexamer, C, E., Member of the Franklin Institute. 
(Continued from page 288.) 

Cloth, when woven of yarn spun with wool oil containing low test 
petroleum gives off dangerous vapors if subjected to a high temperature 
on the cylinders. Open lights should, therefore, not be used in inclosed 
rooms where this operation is carried on. 

Tentering machines, both horizontal and upright, extending through 
one or more floors, when properly put up are not very hazardous. The 
steam pipes should be frequently cleaned to remove all fly which will ac- 
cumulate cn them; and when the tentering machine is in an inclosed 
room, ventilation is as necessary as in every other process of drying. 

As before stated, chlorate of potassium is now much used in the pre- 
paration of aniline blacks, which are considerably used in print works. 
The dangers of potassium chlorate, are, however, so well understood as 
toneed no further explanation here. 

After the raw stock has been properly dyed and dryed, it must be 
willowed to remove the dirt; picked to reduce the knotted and tangled 
fibres, and mixed in proper proportions to- facilitate the work on the 
cards, 

The picking of the stock is justly considered the most hazardous oper- 
ation ina mill, The danger of the picker lies in the possible presence of 
foreign particles, such as stones, nails, etc., in the stock, coming in con- 
tact with the rapidly revolving cylinder of steel prongs causing sparks 
and fires, 

The hazard is proportionate to the inflammability of the stock. The 
willow, owing to its slow motion and to the size of the teeth, which are 
frequently of wood, is not as hazardous; on the contrary, willowing the 
stock before picking it reduces the hazard materially, since most of the 
dust and foreign substances will be moved. The mixing picker is the 
most hazardous, since the various grades of stock are passed through it 
at one time, the hazard being further increased by oiling the stock. 


‘ Saponifying the oil, reduces the hazard. This is done by adding either 


ammonia, potash, or borax to the oil. Where the largest percentage of 
the “mixing” is cotton, a cotton-spreader is used, which is quite as 
hazardous owing to the nature of the stock. Frequently a cotton-opener 
isused. This machine has caused so many fires that some managers 
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have returned to the slower but safer process of ‘‘ opening” the cotton by 
hand, or by a willow before feeding it to the spreader. 

In no case should open lights be permitted in picker rooms. Even 
inclosed lanterns will be a source of danger from the possible ignition of 
dust, which may accumulate on the top of the lamps, and which, igniting, 
may drop in a pile of loose stock. A light set in the wall, provided with 
a heavy brass plate flush with the inside wall, and arranged to be lit from 
the outside only, is a very safe light for a picker-room. Incandescent 
lights when properly installed are excellent for picker house lighting. 

Manufacturers frequently use their clean waste as a part of their ‘‘ mix- 
ing.” Where soft waste alone is uSed, no additional hazard is added to 
the picker room. Should, however, hard waste be used, a hard waste 
picker becomes necessary—this is one of the most hazardous pickers, 
equal in danger to the rag picker, which it resembles in construction. 
Careful managers, cognizant of the fact, do not pick their own hard 
waste, but send it out to be picked at shoddy mills. 

When a picker strikes fire, burning stock will naturally be blown into 
the loose stock collected in the picker-box, hence the construction of this 
box is a very important point. In mills in the vicinity of Pennsylvania, 
this box varies with the nature of the stock used ; when pure wool only is 
used, the picker-box is often dispensed with. Where rags are picked it is 
generally fireproof. A substantial picker-box is preferable with any kind 
of stock. The best construction for the purpose is undoubtedly a brick 
chest with brick-arched ceiling with an iron-lined door at one side and an 
iron-lined slide to close the opening in front of the picker in case of an 
accident. An opening in addition to the door (which should be always 
closed when not used) is necessary for the passage of the air-blast. The 
opening can be readily made “fire tight” by covering it with good wire 
matting of close mesh. In place of this opening I would suggest a brick 
flue passing out of the roof of the picker-house, which can be protected 
from the rain and will act as a chimney in case of a fire, being a natural 
outlet for smoke and flames without endangering the remainder of the 
picker room. 

While writing on dust explosions I spoke of the almost instantaneous 
ignition of vegetable fibres in card rooms, and also explained that a sub- 
stance becomes the more inflammable the greater its affinity for oxygen, 
thus the combustibility of a fibre increases directly with the avidity it has 
for the oxygen of the air. If, therefore, in the processes of dyeing, the 
property of uniting readily with oxygen has been imparted to the fibre, 
the finely divided fibres, commonly called flics, are more apt to ignite. It 
is for this reason that fibres dyed with certain chemicals which absorb 
oxygen are much more hazardous than ordinary raw stock. Cotton, the 
purest foim of cellulose in nature, in its treatment with chemicals required 
for the production of some colors, undergoes a change of state resembling 
gun cotton, 

The reason why the so-called mixed mills are so much more hazardous 
than the ordinary pure stock mills is that in mixed mills cotton, and fre- 
quently dyed cotton, is worked over open woolen cards, creating a tre- 
mendous amount of fine, extremely combustible and explosive cotton fly. 
In another paper I described the apparatus which I constructed to experi- 
ment with the various kinds of ‘‘ flies,” and the manner in which the ex. 
periments were carried oa, We will, therefore, not waste valuable space 
in recapitulating those remarks, but will proceed at once to the next oper- 
ation—spinning. 

SPINNING. 

From the cards the stock is taken to the spinning frames, and this de- 
partment is one of the most prolific sources of fires caused by friction, 
especially in the mule heads, which should be kept thoroughly clean and 
lubricated. The ends of the carriages next to the head should be well 
closed, with an opening just large enough for the drum cords. When 
fires originate in mule heads these are transmitted throughout the machine 
with almost instantaneous velocity, unless the carriage is kept very clean 
and clear of oily waste. 

OILs. 

Statistics of fires among New England mills have shown that thirty- 
seven per cent of fire losses are caused by spontaneous combustion and 
hot journals from friction caused by bad oils. A good lubricating oil 
should not be acid nor strongly alkaline; nor should it, through varia- 
tions in temperature, become acid or alkaline. Most vegetable and ani- 
mal oils, when they are exposed to high temperatures, such as that of 
superheated steam, are decomposed, and acids are set free; as they are 
composed of stearic, oleic and palmitic acids combined with glycerine, 
These free acids corrode the surfaces of metals, making them rough, and 
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forming compounds which are the very opposite of lubricants. Their 
use, therefore, for journal boxes in hot weather, or where they become 
heated, is to be deprecated, for at high temperatures they combine with 
the oxygen of the air and decomposition results. 

Mineral oils never becomes acid from any decomposition and will not 
corrode the metals to which they are applied. When these are mixed 
with glycerine they form very good lubricants. The great danger in 
buying mineral oils is that large quantities are annually put into the 
market far below the necessary flash test. These oils should be prepared 
by fractional distillation at a temperature not below 500° F. When 
mineral lubricants with a low flash test are used they are exceedingly 
dangerous, as, on becoming heated in the journal, the volatile parts go off 
as vapors, making it dangerous to examine a journal or any other part 
with an open light. In order that a mineral oil should be a good lubri- 
cant, it should not flash under 300° F. ; should not give off more than 
five per cent of volatile matter at 140° F. in twelve hours; should be free 
from grit ; and should contain no free acjds or alkalies. 

To determine the flash test accurately an instrument too complicated 
for the use of the ordinary manufacturer is required* ; out he may, for his 
purpose, approximately determine the same by pouring the oil in a flat 
dish, which is placed on a plate containing dry sand, to which heat is 
applied (so as not to apply the heat to the oil directly), thus causing a 
gradual heating of the oil. A thermometer is then inserted some dis- 
tance from the bottom of the dish, and the rise of the temperature noted. 
A lighted taper is then raoved over the surface of the oil, care being taken 
not to touch it. If the vapors given off by the oil flash below 300° F., 
the oil is to be condemned and not used asa lubricant. To determine 
the amount of volatile matter in an oil the sample must be carefully 
weighed with a fine scale and then exposed to a temperature of 140° F. 
for ten or twelve hours; then cooling it, reweigh it. The loss in weight 
will be the amount of volatile matter given off in that time. If the loss be 
more than five per cent the oil should not be used. 

In order to determine the amount of solid foreign matter, such as grit, 
in oil, a sample very near the bottom of the barrel (as the greater gravity 
of the solid material will cause it to gravitate to the bottom) should be 
taken and placei between two clean glass plates, and these rubbed to- 
gether, when the grit will at once be detected. 

Acids or alkalies in oils may readily be detected through litmus paper. 
If blue litmus paper is dipped into an oil containing acids it will be col- 
ored red, while red litmus paper is turned blue when dipped into an oil 
containing alkalies. Any oil giving an acid or strong alkaline reaction 
should be condemned. 

Mineral oils sometimes give acid reactions, not from any decomposition 
of the compound, but from the sulphuric acid used in the process of 
manufacturing them, which has been incompletely neutralized with caus- 
tic soda. If the amount of soda has been too small an excess of acid 
remains; while in the presence of an excess of soda a residual amount 
of it will remain, which has a bad influence on the metal bearings. 

A test for sulphuric acid can readily be made by mixing a sample of 
the oil with water, and after well shaking it allowing it to stand until the 
oil separates from the water, which is then poured off. On account of its 
hydroscopic properties the sulphuric acid will have united with the water. 
If now a solution of a barium compound be added to the water, a white 
precipitate of sulphate of barium will at once be caused if sulphuric acid 
has been present in the oil. In order to make the test sure, as there are 
other acids which throw down a white precipitate, the precipitate must be 
treated with strong nitric or hydrochloric acid, and if it remains un- 
changed sulphuric acid is contained in the oil tested. 

If the litmus paper shows the presence of alkalies, these may be tested 
by treating the oil vith water as before described, then evaporating the 
solution to dryness, and placing the residue in the colorless flames of a 
Bunsen burner. Sodium will give an intensely yellow flame; if potas- 
sium be present a beautiful violet flame will be produced. 

Adulterations of animal or mineral oils may be detected by adding con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, when the adulterated oil will be charred, forming 
black rings in the sample. Vegetable or animal oils can also be detected 
by adding an alkali to the sample, thus causing these to saponify, as min- 
eral oils have not the property of saponification. 

Oils are frequently adulterated with cotton seed oil, which, as we before 
described, is prone to ignite spontaneously. 

( To be continued.) 





* In a series of articles on petroleum and natural gas, which the writer is now preparing 
or this journal, he will have more to say on this subject. 
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WESTERN ITEMS. 


THOMAS BENNETT, superintendent of agencies for the Pacific Mutual 
Life and Accident Insurance Company of San Francisco, was among the 
recent visitors to Chicago. He reports a very gratifying increase in busi. 
ness for their company during the past five months of this year. In their 
life department the increase, in amount of insurance written, has been 
over $100,000 each month, while in their accident insurance department 
the increase has exceeded 100 per cent for the same period over last year, 


* * * 


Wi son & WHEELER, the general agents at Chicago for this company, 
are among the list of prominent agents of that city, and under their man. 
agement the Pacific Mutual is bound to become not only popular, but a 
leading company in the life and accident insurance field. The company 
was organized in 1868, from which date its financial condition has ever 
been satisfactory and its growth healthy and permanent. 


* * * 


THE Wisconsin firemen propose the collection of the two per cent tax 
from insurance companies doing business in their State without an 
authorized agent. 

* * * 


CHICAGO has lost one of its most genial as well as successful life insur. 
ance advocates. Charles Sidgreaves, for nearly a year general agent at 
Chicago for the State Mutual Life of Worcester, died at his home in En- 
glewood on the 17th inst., after only three days illness. He was sixty- 
three years old, and only recently remarked that he ‘‘ expected to live 
twenty years longer.” A wife, two daughters and innumerable friends 
mourn his death, 

* * * 


THE Capital City Mutual Fire of Columbus, O., during the latter half 
of 1887 and first four months of 1888 sustained losses of $37,234, and an 
assessment of twenty-five per cent has just been made upon its policy- 
holders for a balance of unpaid losses amounting to $22,265. 


* * * 


CapraIn NEwMAN of the Cincinnati salvage corps has been visiting 
at the headquarters of the Chicago fire patrols during the past week. He 
is anxious to perfect the salvage corps system which has been intro- 
duced by him at Cincinnati. Unfortunately the companies have been 
negligent in the matter, and the present service is supported by subscrip- 
tions from companies interested on losses where a salvage was obtained. 
There are 165 companies doing business in Cincinnati, twenty-five of 
which have their home offices there. A pro rata assessment on the gross 
receipts of these companies would be only a trifle to place the corps in 
a position to render more effective work. During last year the estimated 
results of the system were $231,000 in salvage, 


* * * 


THOMAS GOODMAN, one of Chicago’s veteran fire underwriters, cele- 
brated his golden wedding on Tuesday, June 26, 


* * * 


THE Chicago committee on “‘ underground insurance” has handed in 
its resignation to the association. It was accepted, and a vote of thanks 
was extended for the members’ services. A committee has been ap- 
pointed by the association to take charge of the suits that have been insti- 
tuted against members of the association for alleged violation of the 
insurance laws of the State of Illinois. The State’s attorney will be 
asked to dismiss these suits. 


% * * 


Amonc the recent visitors to Chicago were Charles E. Willard, supe! 
intendent of agencies for the Provident Savings Life; H. A. Smith, geo. 
eral agent at Pittsburgh fur the Home Life of New York ; W. M. Aber 
nathy, agent for the same at Topeka, Kan.; O. R. Looker, secretary 
Michigan Mutual Life; Frank H. Ballard, superintendent of agency 
bureau, Equitable Life, New York ; E. B. Ames, president of the Syndi- 
cafe of Minneapolis ; J. F. Downing, general agent at Erie; Thomas H. 
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June 28, 1888. 


Montgomery, president of the American Fire of Philadelphia; E. B. 
Tidd, general agent at Cleveland ; J. P. Harrison, secretary of the Citi- 
zens of St. Louis; E. L. Ireton of Cincinnati, E. R. Kennedy of New 
York, and Frank H. Leavenworth of The Detroit Indicator. 

Cuicaco, June 23. D. W. S. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE BOSTON ASSOCIATION AND REBATES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


As the article in THe Specraror of June 21, regarding rebates in 
Massachusetts, has called forth some comment, I am entirely willing to 
be known as its author. I did not intend, however, to convey the im- 
pression which seems to have been made, that any member of the ‘‘ Bos- 
ton Life Underwriters Association” was guilty of the practices referred 
to, and I made no reference to the association in my letter. There are 
many Boston agents who are not members of the association and could 
not be on account of former practices in methods of solicitation. Most 
of these men are not responsible to any general agent, as they receive 
their appointments directly from the home offices. This is true of one or 
more of the leading New York companies. Of course, no rule of the as- 
sociation can reach such men. 

To get business, no matter what quality of character enters into the 
work, seems to be the purpose of such men. If the companies employ- 
ing them have not sanctioned and encouraged their methods, they cer- 
tainly have done nothing to prevent them. The Boston manager of one 
of the leading New York companies told the writer that he had, at one 
time, ‘‘ written to his company protesting against the practice of giving 
bonuses,” as they were used for the very purpose of dividing commis- 
sions with the insured. I am not aware that the practice was discon- 
tinued. 

It would seem, then, that there can be no true reform in this matter 
unless the companies unite in earnest, and by a binding compact compe; 
their agents and subordinates to discontinue a most suicidal practice, 
Can it and will it be honestly and thoroughly entered into by all the lead- 
ing companies ? D. H. KILpurn, 

Boston, June 25. 


EXTRACT FROM Mr, KiLpurn’s First LETTER. 


The following are the paragraphs from Mr. Kilburn’s first letter, which 
have excited the comments he refers to above : 


You are, of course, aware of the Massachusetts law regarding rebates, 
and yet Iam credibly informed that it is being evaded in one form or 
another almost constantly. Rhod- Island has no such law, and is very 
near to Boston, and $75 or $100 will take men there very readily. This, 
I understand, is being done by Boston agents. I hope, however, for the 
credit of the Boston managers, that I am misinformed. Another form of 
evading the law is to say toa man: ‘‘I will bet you $50, $75 or $100 that 
you do not dare to give me your application.” Another form is to make 
aman an agent by getting him a certificate of authority from the insurance 
department and then giving him commission as an agent, never insuring 
anyone but himself. 

Thus, in these and similar ways, the law is evaded. There are many 
general agents who will not in any way attempt to evade a most excellent 
law, or allow anyone in their employ to do it, and these men are constantly 
brought in contact with persons who say, without hesitation, ‘‘I do not 
care for your law ; I can get a rebate any time,” and it is done in the ways 
I have indicated, and is a matter of frequent discussion among the men 
who have too much self-respect to indulge in such practices, 





NORTHWESTERN BREEZES. 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER SHANDREW has been vigorously prosecuting 
his campaign against the underground insurance companies, and in suits 
brought against several companies which had been doing business in this 
State illegally, Judge Simmons of the Ramsey County Court imposed a 
fine of $1000 each on these companies, Of course the next thing is to coi- 
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lect the fine which has been imposed, but that is of minor consideration. 
The Insurance Commissioner says he proposes to make these foreign 
insurance companies comply with the statutes or quit doing business 
in the State. The companies fined include the Island Home Insurance 
Company, the Knoxville Fire Insurance Company of Knoxville, Tenn.; 
the Standard Fire Insurance Company, the Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company, the tna Fire and Marine Insurance Company, the 
Manufacturers Insurance Company of Wheeling, W. Va.; Fidelity 
Insurance Company of Union, Dak.; Southern Insurance Company, Ger- 
mania Insurance Company, Pelican Insurance Company, Firemens 
Insurance Company, New Orleans ; Council Bluffs Insurance Company of 
Iowa, Capital Insurance Company of Des Moines, Ia., and the Home 
Mutual Insurance Company of Nashville, Tenn. The evidence of the 
guilt of these companies was found in several of the recent large fires in 
St. Paul jobbing houses, Policies were issued by these companies upon 
the Ryan Drug Company’s stock and upon the wholesale boot and shoe 
stock of the Foot & Schultz Co. The defendants made no appearance in 
the case. The fine of $1000 is for each policy and each offense. The 
Mount Valley, Island Homeand Home Mutual companies were fined $2000 
each, 
¥ * ¥ 

INSURANCE rates, as has already been stated in THE SPECTATOR, were 
advanced a short time since in St. Paul, because a number of the under- 
writers believed that the supply of water was insufficient in the jobbing 
quarter of that city. The claim was made that the mains were too small, 
and that it was impossible to supply the steamers with water to admit of 
their throwing thoroughly over the tall buildings in that portion of the 
city. The frequent fires among the jobbers in that city led to this action, 
The underwriters in Minneapolis also called the attention of commercial 
bodies in that city to the need of mains larger than six inches on Nicollet 
avenue, but no advance has been made in the rates in the lattercity. A 
short time since, under the direction of the city, a test was made in St. 
Paul which demonstrated that water could be thrown over all the build- 
ings, and that the mains could not be pumped dry. On this showing a 
plea has been made for a return to the old rates, but it is announced all 
the rates will stay just where they are. The insurance companies say 
that they have made no money in St. Paul for the past year or two, and 
that an advance in rates is necessary to cover the losses which have been 
sustained in that city. The subject is likely, however, to receive some 
further attention from underwriters in both cities, 


* * * 


Sr. PAUL recognizes, however, that some of her mains are not of suf- 
ficient size, and last Sunday accomplished the feat of relaying in a single 
day the water mains between Fourth avenue and Seventh streets, on 
Jackson. A twelve-inch main was laid in place of the six-inch. It is 
proposed later on to extend the twelve-inch on Jackson, from Seventh 
to Ninth, and from Fourth to Third streets ; twelve-inch pipes will also 
be substituted for six-inch pipes on Third street, from Jackson to Broad- 
way and below. The number of hydrants will be increased in the 
wholesale quarter, so that the efforts put forth by the underwriters to have 
the water supply facilities improved is having some influence after all. 


* * * 


Some similar results are likely to be accomplished in Minneapolis 
sooner or later. The chief engineer of the fire department has recom- 
mended some changes of this same character, and the jobbers there have 
indorsed his recommendation that larger mains be laid. These two cities 
have grown so rapidly that they have quite outgrown the facilities which 
were provided when the towns were small, and when it was believed 
100,000 would be the limit of their population, The water supply is 
much better in Minneapolis than St. Paul, and if the St. Paul test was a 
fair one, then Minneapolis has all the main capacity she needs, 


* * * 

UnpER this same head of growth beyond any expectation, the subject 
is now being discussed of taking the water supply for the two cities from 
Mille Lac lake, situated about eighty miles north. The lake is a fine 
body of water, some forty miles across, and would undoubtedly give St. 
Paul and Minneapolis all the water that these two cities would ever need. 

* * x 

THE insurance men are somewhat worked up overa decision in the 

district court, which is a case brought by C. H. Pettit & Co. against the 
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State Insurance Company of Des Moines. 
written on some wheat in store in the annex of the St. Anthony elevator, 
which was burned. Payment of the policy was resisted by the insurance 
companies on the ground that the wheat was in the annex and not in the 
elevator named inthe policy. Most of the elevators have connected with 
them an annex, and this policy was written for wheat in the elevator 
named, and no reference made to the fact that the wheat was in the annex. 
the insurance on grain stored in the annex has been written at a lower 
rate than that stored in the main elevator, on the ground that the risk was 
smaller because the machinery and steam plant were connected directly 
with the main elevator. The plaintiff in the case against the State Com- 
pany of Des Moines testified that he did not know that there was any 
annex to the elevator when he paid his premium and took his policy, but 
it appears in the evidence that he paid insurance at the rate fixed on risks 
written on the main elevator, although the wheat was stored in the annex. 
The court held that the company must pay the loss and the case has been 
taken to the Supreme Court. The first disposition of the Board of Under- 
writers was to make a common rate in both elevator and annexes, but it 
was afterwards decided not to do this, at least not until after the decision 
of the Supreme Court on the case. More care will be taken by agents in 
writing the insurance, and it is probable that the fact that the highest rate 
was paid by the insured gave him the equity taken into consideration by 
the court, which he would not have enjoyed had he taken advantage of 
the lower rate and paid the insurance rate fixed on wheat stored in the 
annexes, J. N.N. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 22. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Life Insurance in Minnesota, 


INSURANCE COMMISSIONER SHANDREW has issued his report upon the life 
insurance business donein Minnesota. In this, according to The Pioneer 
Press, he states that there are now fifty-nine companies doing life insur- 
ance business in Minnesota. Early in 1887 Commissioner Shandrew 
erdered an examination of several of the Minnesota associations to be 
made, and, as a result, charges were preferred against the American 
Life Association of Minneapolis, Minnesota Benevolent Association of 
Minneapolis, Single Men’s Endowment Association of Minneapolis and 
the Union Endowment Association of St. Paul, and they ceased doing 
business by order of the Supreme Court. The following requests to the 
next legislature are taken from this report : 


In closing this report the Commissioner would respectfully ask the 
next legislature to consider the propriety of amending the present law 
governing assessment insurance or enacting a newone, The present 
law was enacted the last days of the session of 1885, without having time 
to thoroughly consider it. Experience has shown that it is radically 
defective in many respects. It not only fails to protect those for whose 
benefit it was enacted, but affords facilities for organizing questionable 
schemes, whose primary object is profit to incorporators and officers, 
regardless of the rights and interests of the members. No standaid of 
insolvency is set up, no securities for the faithful performance of their 
duties by the officers are required, and the Insurance Commissioner is 
obliged to issue certificates to associations that he has reason to believe 
are unworthy and unreliable, and this apparent indorsement by the State 
is used to deceive those who are not familiar with the business, 





The Equitable Agents and Rebates. 


Tue following letter appears in The Baltimore Underwriter, brought 
forth by the recent denunciation of the writers in that journal because of 
their withdrawal from the Life Underwriters Association: 


Dear Sir: We feel it due to our own reputation and self-respect to state 
our position in regard to the practice of rebates, and our relations to the 
agents of other companies, which have been the subject of so much dis- 
cussion. 

Waiving the question as to who is or is not responsible for the past, we 
desire to say that we are perfectly willing to enter into an agreement with 
the principal agents or managers who are in direct contract with their re- 
spective companies, to put a stop to all rebating of premiums. Such an 
agreement, to be operative, should include all the companies, and should 
involve the deposit of such a sum of money as may be agreed upon, as a 
penalty for violations, and each manager must be responsible for his sub- 
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agents and must guarantee the other parties to the compact against eva. 
sion of the same. 

The decision of the questions raised under such an agreement must rest 
with a disinterested person, and we propose that all such questions, both 
as to this company and others, be left to the decision of yourself as final 
arbitrator. 

We make this statement as an opening to a settlement of a controversy 
which, if continued, may do harm to all, and in order that it may not be 
truthfully said that we are in any unreasonable way obstructing the course 
which should be pursued. We remain, very respectfully yours, 

Bowes & HAL, 





How to Reduce the Cost. 


OnE of the speakers at the recent meeting of the Providence Life Under. 
writers Association was President Jacob L. Greene of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, the subject of whose address was the 
question, ‘‘ How to reduce the cost of life insurance.” Said he, among 
other things : 


The solicitor for life insurance finds two grand forms of resistance to 
his work. Both are rooted in one thing—selfishness. He finds men 
usually slow to admit frankly and fully, and with a clear sense of and 
willingness for all the self-sacrifice it involves, the duty to protect their 
families to the extent of their need by life insurance. He usually finds 
them slow to part forever with the money necessary to absolutely secure 
that protection. He finds them, on the other hand, alert for some per- 
sonal benefit out of the transaction. It would too much prolong what | 
have to say to enter fully on the discussion of the proper division of re- 
sponsibility between the managers of the companies and the public for 
what the former offer to the latter, and how far an ignorant or mistaken 
view by the public warrants managers in offering that which is for the 
moment most acceptable just by reason of misunderstanding or mistake, 
What I wish to point out here is, that under the stimulus of sharp com- 
petition, the promptings of personal ambition, and the pressure from 
agents for the thing they can sell easiest and the most of, the companies 
are under a constant and powerful motive to adopt plans shorn of diffi- 
culty by being shorn of some essential quality ; to authorize or wink at 
promises, and to hold out expectations that are impossible of fulfillment; 
to adopt methods which secure brilliant apparent results, the similitude 
of present success, at the expense of elements of permanent effect and 
paramount value, and at the cost of final disappointment; all because it 
is easier to please the public with a specious thing than to educate it and 
inspire itto a just discrimination and get it to act intelligently and re- 
sponsibly ; easier to let them think they can get a dollar for less than 100 
cents, or more than 100 cents out of a dollar, than to get them to pay the 
uncompromising, necessary cost of the right thing; easier to sel! a glit- 
tering speculation at an extravagant cost than a sober necessity ata merely 
adequate price. The essential thing in insurance is indemnity. Juggle 
with it as we may, so long as there is any reality in the transaction there 
will be nothing whatever in it but the two simple elements, the indem- 
nity and its price ; the loss and its cost ; and the only way its cost can be 
favorably modified is by economical, prudent management; care in taking 
risks and economy in expenses. These are fundamental and eternal. 
They can be set aside and covered up for a time; their effect can be 
marked and postponed by shrewd devices sometimes ; but they govern 
the final result to the last cent ; they stand the judges at the end of every 
race. 





All Within Four Years. 


‘‘ THE presence in Chicago of another of the great quadrennial political 
gatherings,” says The Chicago Inter-Ocean, ‘‘ naturally brings to mind 
the remarable mortality among the leaders of both parties within the past 
few years. Ofthe foremost mea who participated or were directly inter- 
ested in the result of the two conventions held in this city four years 
ago, how few are now living! The roll of departed greatness includes 
Grant, Tilden, Hancock, Conkling, Hendricks, Logan, Arthur, Horatio 
Seymour, Elihu B. Washburne, McClellan, Storrs and others of lesser 
eminence, nearly all of whom have died within three years’ time. The 
most earnest advocate of life insurance could hardly suggest a more 
striking exemplification of the uncertainty of human existence than is 
afforded by the foregoing list.” 





Nickel Insurance. 


AFTER all the joking, it appears that the Employers Liability Assurance 
Corporation will really engage in the ‘‘drop a nickel in the slot and get 
your accident policy” business, and has leased all the boxes of the com- 
pany controlling the patent; also, that Endicott & McComber, the United 
States managers, have already ordered 1000 boxes to be placed in use a 
once. The contrivance is described as a handsome cedar box, inclosing 
a clock, regulating a dated stamp and inked ribbon, which stamps the 
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day and hour on the policy as it is taken fromthe box. The person wish- 
ing to be insured drops a nickel in a slot, and, pulling out asliding metal 
table, finds his policy thereon, with the hour and the conditions of the 
contract, upon which he places his name, and the Employers Liability is 
liable for $500 on every such policy. By extracting ten of these a person 
may be insured for $5000, but the company will assume no greater lia- 
bility on one risk. Each box contains 150 tickets, and when all have 
been taken out the machine automatically closes itself, and the sign 
“Empty” is displayed through a glass aperture. 





Woncders of Life Insurance. 
Tue following article from The Chicago Tribune, institutes some interest- 
ing comp ?risons illustrating the magnitude of the life insurance interests 
in this country, and the benefits it is daily conferring: 

Thirty-five companies constitute the regular life insurance interest of the 
country, though to these might perhaps be added ten more doing a legiti- 
mate ‘‘ prudential” or ‘‘ industrial” business, or having transactions too 
small to bring them within the scope of special notice. The record and 
standing of these thirty-five companies, set forth below in plain figures, 
issomething as gratifying as it is imposing, and may prove a revelation 
to all who have not chanced to know before of the tremendous magnitude 
and worth of American life insurance. From this splendid aggregation 
the business of ** prudential,” ‘‘ industrial,” and similar companies has, 
:s indicated, been eliminated, not as a reflection upon their usefulness, 
but simply to confine the showing unmisiakably to straight-out standard 
insurance. The assessment associations have not been considered at all, 
because of the impossibility of obtaining exact data concerning them, as 
well as on account of their peculiar ‘‘ plan,” which professes to do away 
with the need of assets, legal reserves, strictly graded premium pay- 
ments, State supervision, and all other important features of the regular 
system. The appended magnificent exhibit is consequently a clear pre- 
sentation of the record and status of genuine life insurance in the United 
States, and of nothing else: 

Amount paid in premiums by policyholders of thirty-five com- 

panies from date of organizatian to Jan. 1, 1888.........-... $1,508,231,720 
Amount paid by th rty-five companies to policyholders in death 

losses, endowments, dividends and purchased policies from 


date of organizat'on to Jan. 1, 1888 .......------ eceeeecsees 1,130,424, 387 
Assets of thirty-five companies Jan. 1, 1888....... Poerscecseeee . 6. 2,433,098 
Amount of new i-surance writ:en by thirty-five companies during 

DT ans pnd ce cscsbetereedeseseniseswnten ses spaespueds eet 527,872,869 
Amount paid in premiums to thirty-five companies by policyhold- 

ers during the year 1887........--. Ores wvenescccvceeseoee ore 94,559,922 


Amount paid to policyholders by thirty-five companies in death 
losses, endowments, dividends and purchased policies during 


CINE TT oriie i. ciccecetisnscccawteiesegenbavetssesseeees 69,881,957 
Amount of insurance in force in thirty-fve compan‘es Jan. 1, 
1888,.... Me OTTO Te eT eT Cee ne Oe ee 2,465,298,608 


By the following tables it will be seen that policyholders actually stand 
credited with more than they have paid in by nearly $225,000,000 : 
Since their organization the thirty-five companies have paid to rep- 
resentatives of deceased policyholders and for matured endow- 
Se, NE AEB, 55555 vor naneess ochenworenete vee $1,130,424 387 
Existing policyholders stand credited with the combined assets of 
thirty-five companies, held in trust to meet claims as they ma- 





ture, amounting Jan. 1, 1888, to......... Ovserececcscee erece 602,433,098 
The total amount paid policyholders and held in trust for them 

Jan. 1, 1888, being..........0e- Feb aia OK as oo eee eNiEma $1,732,857,485 
Deduct from above the total premiums received by thirty-five com- 

panies from the date of organization to Jan. 1, 1888......... . 1,508,231,720 








Showing that the careful investments of the company managers 
have yielded a total credit to the policyholders in excess of all 
their premium DATUREUNE Who ii coco ietcec sted vesensetdnences 224,625,765 


It is by comparison alone that a just appreciation of the foregoing re- 
markable exhibit is possible, and for this purpose the totals presented are 
herewith given in juxtaposition with other large sums and aggregates, 
Some of which are perhaps more familiar to the general reader : 


Assets of thirty-five life insurance companies Jan. 1, 1888........ ° $602, 433,098 
Total capital stock of all the National banks in the United States 
(report Comptroller Currency, 1887).........++ ikamatensa we 578,462,765 








PnOCNN GE MONON 8. < oes odd savwass aveecesckaseeyees on $23,970,333 
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Total payments of thirty-five companies to their policyholders and 

their heirs since date of organization........... Sescecesveses $1,130 424,387 
Total annual interest on combined national debts of 

leading nations (report International Institute of 

Statistics) : 








ND Sis os ok nena vcs soanacsecsie jeGechuekes $50,500,000 
NR cc nceccccadapacdanedongsusewss o05e0004se8 I1g,000,000 
PRRs cndcecicdsccavndacuseenetehseess Peimnnwes 201,000,090 
POUR sa icickcnsees jiideebanssehieddersevens awe 118,000,000 
Pe nitcs0ssesei noose Siistaawksadanin amen 149,000,000 
DE caeveses senneses (caeO GREER ENTRNeC beO meee + 104,000,000 
SIN 5 <cncdenenvaenih dst5seaegeness oseeerees 72,000,000 
SOG .osicsveseseves Sdeeeeeescnsorercscses 0008 e088 54,000,000 

—— $867,50>,000 

re isis viidnicn chee asseeesbawisctcecinan $262,924,387 


Total insurance in force in thirty-five life companies Jan. 1, 1888. $2,465,298,608 
Total gold and silver deposited at the United States min’s and as 
say Offices from the year 1793 t» 1887, inclusive (report Di- 

















rector Of the Mint).........ccvccoccsccvescoessceecescvveseeses 1,758 295,0c0 

OT act dbsaindescusse eaeenesdeeubies der $707,003,608 

Total assets of thirty-five life companies Jan, 1, 1888............. $602,433 098 
‘otal value of wheat crop of the United States for the year 1887 

(report Commissioner of Ag iculture)............---+. cvcees 310,912,960 

Excess of former.....--.... Labs Garam aeA weed RNS S Rew ‘ $291,520,138 

Total insurance in force in thirty-five life companies.....--...... $2, 465,298,608 
Total resources of ail State and savings banks ard trust companies 

in the United States (Treasury report, 1887).............000. 2,151,281 963 

kets Ab NOE os osnnccsesscccensccweses seeceeaens $314.016,645 

Total insurance in force in thirty-five life companies............. $2, 465,298,608 
Total deposits in all the National banks of the United States Ort. 

S, 1887 (Treasury report)..........cccccsesorscccscvcccoscces 1,269, 869,410 

IE inns hoki ch ovksetetyhessasnasevesocs $1,195,429, 198 


Total new insurance written during the year 1887 by thirty-five 











ie CRIB ass okie in inicce ones cccusencsacsstesseepeewrenwe $527,872,8C9 
Total value of all agricultural exp: rts of the Ucited States during 
the same year (report Commissioner Agriculture)............ 523,073,774 
Excess of former.......-....eseeseee0 Sosa se eS ORbUERS ees $4,799,095 
Total assets of thirty-five life companies .....-......-0seeeseeeee $602, 433,098 
Tutal receipts United States Government during 1887 (Treasury 
TEPOTt)....seeeeeeeeeeee wvcccccccccccccccces Peer asowesesese 371,403,277 
Excess of former..... eee ee TT TTT TT rete TT Te. $231,029, 821 
Total sums paid and credited to policyholders and their heirs since 
date of organization........ sseheraneauae bb cibepeawe tine $1,732,857,485 
To‘al savings banks deposits in the United States (report Con- 
troller of the Currency for 1887)......ccccesssscccccesccceess 1,157,867 483 








Excess of former...........++. eeeerevcseece Svecreewseonne $574,990 002 


Total payments to life policyholders by thirty-five companies dur- 








doe the your GODT... ..6ce00s.00.0088 sovcaienayeee een nueins $69,881,957 
Total net earnings of all National banks in the United States, same 
year (report Controller of the Currency).............-..+++ 64,506,869 
008s OF STMT nec ccccccv esses ccnncssccoce keane eee $5,375,088 
Total new insurance written during the year 1887 by thirty-five cr 
Ls CORI oo ascscctetorcnccctecescctewsrarrirvenssises $527,872,869 
Total estimated value of new railroads built in the United States, 
SAME YEAFccccccccccccccseccceccces herktthedereiwesoobene 335,000,000 
Excess Of formMe?.....ccccccccescccccccsessees seeSeecerrine $192,872,869 
Amount of insurance in force in thirty-five life companies........ $2, 465,298,608 
Total value of live-stock in leading nations (census reports) : 
ae FR oxidised di néescsnccsensionwens -- $1,279,560,190 
Greet BM sos cvsssacesece kanhpee nae iteess 80,000,000 
Russia.......... obccécederes ebeteucsesenenseas 87,000,000 
Germany... cccccccccccccesscscccccsccccossccess 60,000,000 
FYOROB. sc coccccctevesccccsccce eosesceeee oe cess 39,000,000 
AUStFia...cccccccccecsecceees edecercecvece coves 35,000,000 
——_-—--————_ $1, 580,560,190 


Excess of former..........++++++ pawenetonee ees bevews ees»  $884,738,418 
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Amount of insurance in force in thirty-five life companies....... 
Total annual production of cereals in the two leading agricultural 
countries of the world: United States, $1,161,215,453; Russia, 


$2,465,298,608 





$1, 109,159,673 (report Commissioner of Agriculture)......... 2,270, 375,126 
AG OE Ni canidctanccnxeeees vari see tees don sevenssan $194,923,482 
Total assets of thirty-five life companies...........seeeeeseeeees $602, 433,098 
Total cotton crop United States, year 1887 (report Commissioner 
OF AGTICUNUTE). cc ccccccscccesccecscccssseceseocesss <eweenis 302,075,000 
Excess Of former....ccccssssccccccocecccccccevcvccesccess $300, 358,098 
Total money in the United States Treasury (official report June ne P 
3S erp rer ys re eee pee Cee ee pee rere $606,961,049 
Assets of thirty-five life companies...........sseceeeeeeceeeeeres 602,433,098 
Excess of former Only........ccccccccccesccccccccccscness $4,537,951 
Amount of insurance in force in thirty-five life companies....... +  $2,465,298,608 


Total debt of the United States Government (report June 1, 1888) 1,274,720,776 
Excess of life insurance obligationS........--+++++-eeeeees $1, 190,577,832 











Total payments to policyholders by thirty-five life companies dur- 








GE TOT ovine a svnnsesesssedectaccesssesteosurerscvovesiensss $69,881,957 
Total payments for losses in the United States by all fire insurance 

COMPARIES, SAME YEA... . eee eeeceeeeceeeccceseesecseeeeeers 68,850,558 
Excess OF fOPMe?...0ccicvccnccsccvceseess CeSeseererscsees 


$1,031,399 








Total sums paid and credited to policyholders and their heiis 
since Organization. .......-csccccccccccrecscccceccocces ..-+ $1,732,857,485 
Total gold, silver and currency in National Treasury and ‘‘in the 
hands of the people’’ June 1, 1888 (estimate of New York 
Financial Chronicle)... ...ccccccccccsscccccccccccsscccccccs 1,695,909, 807 


ROR HOE Ao gua siscccccscevascseseeeosveseunsnes $35,947,678 
Amount of insurance in force in thirty-five life companies.........  $2,465,298,608 
Total annual product of iron and steel of leading nations (report 

International Institute of Statistics) : 

















Roda cess tccsas se cctasewosasacevayeaesien $275,000,000 
aE GIN 6c vnc ctennncceesisereeeerensseses 210,000,000 
Germany .....0cccccccccccsesccccveveccooovececs 200,000,000 
United States... ccccsccsvcccsccccccsovesevesose 160,850,000 
PROD ba Socbiciesecccosesscctdcicedeorss errs 117,000,000 

—----———- $962,850,000 

Excess of former .......+seeeeeee CORE ere ae socccceses  $1,502,448,608 

To‘al assets of thirty-five life companies. ........------+00 Sivek $602, 433,098 
Total gold, silver and currency held by banks of all kinds in the 

United States (report Controller Currency, 1887)..... piennee 349,358,686 

OE OT IEE 95s a scne nivccccweceincietiensenscsiers $262,074,412 

Total insurance in force in thirty-five life companies,............ $2, 465,298,608 
Total estimate (Director of Mint) of all gold and silver produced 

in the United States in forty years ending Dec. 31, 1887..... 2, 325,210,650 

Eincees OF OCMC. 660s sccsevscece itive We winvasiesxcewsans $140,087,958 

Amount of insurance in force in thirty-five life companies........ $2,465,298,608 


Total products of every kind taken out of the earth in the United 
States in the five years ending January 1, 1887 (Washington 
Department reports) : 


Bolen oe Laks ponbueneedunsgusaaeanaeeleewur $160, 101,000 
SHlVEP. 0. ccccccccccccccccvcccccccvccceccsccsscons 244,400,000 
Iron ....+++ Woerccvrcecesceccasescscocesoesceeoes 431,916,413 
CODD ieiccssciccccsecsensscsscorcccvsesceseesve 87,029,710 


59,621,491 








pabbeebnnschibeseueeeresecsiooes 24,205,618 
Cnsc dF eracevsssccsesresssapeoesvesseccsendaee 719,158,802 
PONG vi ice dseseiickssicdsscenreerdisecosens 109,144,395 
SOs cn vcccrccvubevswsesscsesocescccsewscescuces 22,310,846 
Thirty-three other mineral products, including lime, 
sulphur, natural gas, mineral waters, building 
MONG, MCs, HE... cescceeseccccescsoecee Sesevee 559,036,507 
— ——  $2,416,924,782 
Excess Of fOrmer...esessseesseccees Savisredeorseceoruenes $48,373,826 
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Rules for the Use of Crude Petroleum as Fuel. 
A COMMITTEE of the Chicago Fire Underwriters Association has submitted 
the following set of rules to govern the use of crude petroleum for fuel: 


RULES FOR OUTSIDE PLANTS. 


1. In all cases where a storage supply is kept, the storage tank, except 
for daily use, shall be constructed of tank iron with closed top, and in. 
closed, and provided with a sufficient vent pipe or pipes, and shall be 
located at least 100 feet from any building (pump house excepted), and 
provided with embankment or wall of sufficient circumference and height 
to hold the entire contents of the tank which it surrounds, to prevent, in 
case of leakage or overflow or bursting of tank, the flow of oil towards 
building. 

Also a ditch surrounding the embankment or wall on the outside, with 
drainage if possible, in order to keep the space between the embankment 
or wall and the tank, free frcom water. 

2. For daily consumption permit to be given to have iron tank con- 
structed of boiler iron with close top, having a vent pipe of not less than 
one and one-half inches diameter, which shall extend from the tank to 
five feet above the roof of the nearest adjoining buildings, to allow escape 
into open air of all accumulations of gas ; the capacity in no case to exceed 
five barrels for each boiler, Said tank must stand on iron supports or 
solid masonry, and in no case shall it be located in any building. 

3. The oil should be conveyed from the storage tank to the supply tank 
by means of a pipe laid underground, with a forcing pump connection so 
arranged that it can force the oil from the storage tank to the supply tank 
when needed, and also reconvey the oil back to the storage tank from 
the supply tank when the works are stopped for the night or any other 
cause, and a warranty on the part of the assured that the oil will be so 
returned. 

4. The feed pipe from the supply tank to the boilers to have a steam 
connection at its extreme end with the boiler and a stop cock at the tank 
end, and also an extra arm attachment leading into an iron waste tank, in 
order to clean said feed pipe when clogged. 

5. An additional rate of one per cent shall be charged on all exposed 
property for the privilege. 


RULES FOR INSIDE PLANTs. 


1. It shall be warranted by the assured in all policies that the only oil 
used shall be what is known as Reduced Fuel Oil, and shall be of such 
quality as shall have a burning test of not less than 205 degrees Fahren- 
heit, as tested by Tagliabue's open tester cup. 

2. In all cases where a storage supply is kept, the storage tank shall be 
constructed of boiler iron with sufficient vent pipe attached and shall not 
be located inside of any building (oil pump house excepted), and shall be 
buried not less than two feet underground. 

3. The daily supply tank shall be constructed of boiler iron standing 
on iron supports or masonry, outside of all buildings, and shall not have 
a capacity exceeding 250 gallons for each boiler in use; and in addition 
to the supply pipe from the storage tank, said supply tank shall have a 
return pipe of not less than two inches in diameter, leading from the 
bottom of said tank back to the storage tank, connected in such a man- 
ner that the oil c.n be returned to the storage tank at the close of work 
on each day, or at all times when such oil shall not be in actual use as 
fuel, and a warranty on the part of the assured that said oil will be so 
returned. 

4. Both the supply and return pipes shall be provided with proper and 
sufficient cut-offs at each end and with such contrivances that in case of 
clogging of the pipes they may be cleaned by forcing steam through them 
with an attachment to the boiler for that purpose. 

5. In cases where no storage tank is used, the supply tank, standing on 
iron supports or masonry, and free on all sides, shall be constructed of 
boiler iron, and shall be inclosed in not less than two feet of solid 
masonry cemented and underground, and shall not contain at any timea 
supply exceeding 1000 gallons. 

Said supply tank shall be located outside of any buildings and not 
within twenty feet of the mouth of the furnace using it. It shall also be 
provided with a two-inch pipe, known as the vent pipe, which shall 
extend from the tank to five feet above the roof of the nearest adjoining 
building. 

6. It shall be warranted by the assured that all petroleum fires shall be 
started first with wood or coal, and the oil shall not be introduced until 
five pounds of steam are secured. 

7. An additional rate of one-quarter of one per cent shall be charged 
for the privilege, such privilege to be granted only under the foregoing 
restrictions, 








New York Electric Lighting Rules. 


Tue Board of Electrical Control in this city is finding the ground firmet 
under its feet, and is now inclined to put its powers to decisive test. +t 
would appear that the law governing its action is capable of broad inter- 
pretation, Hence we note its new provision, not only as to conductors, 
but as to plant, which few people supposed to be included in the board’s 
supervision. It is some satisfaction to know that the board has chosen 
as its electrical expert, so thoroughly capable a man as Schuyler 

Wheeler. That selection alone would be evidence of the board’s detet- 
mination to be guided by the best advice. Mr. Wheeler is second to n0 
electrical engineer in this city for ability, energy and professional training, 
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while the technical or scientific opportunities of the post are such as to 
stimulate in the work of making things go well and smoothly anyone 
whose sympathies are so thoroughly with all electrical development as are 
his. In many respects Mr. Wheeler will fill an office of difficulty and 
anxiety, but we think it will be a relief to all engaged in supplying 
electrical service in New York to know that they will have to deal with 
an engineer of such competency and wide information.—Zlechical World. 





MERE MENTION. 


—A system of water-works has been completed at Belleville, Can. 

—Port Chester, N. Y., has contracted with the water company fora 
supply for five years, 

—Mrs. Clarissa Imperial of Salem, Mass., is under arrest, charged 
with firing her house. 

—The fire alarm telegraph system at Harrisburg, Pa., is reported as 
being sadly inefficient. 

—W. J. McCormick, inspector of agencies of the New York Life, died 
at Montclair, N. J., last week. 

—Charles Weber will resign the secretaryship of the German Fire In- 
surance Company of Baltimore. 

—The Boston Marine Insurance Company has withdrawn from the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters. 

It is expected that the water supply system at Watertown, Dak., will 
be finished within three months. 

—San Francisco fire department estimates for the coming year, includ- 
ing the fire alarm system, are $118, 100. 

—There are dissensions in the New Orleans Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation which threaten to break it up. 

—Mayor A. R. Goodwin of Pawtucket succeeds Mr. Bucklin as 
Insurance Commissioner of Rhode Island. 

—Rates at Bellefonte, Pa., have been raised fifty per cent, and will be 
kept there until a satisfactory fire department is organized. 

—The construction of the water company’s works at Marietta, Wis., is 
being pushed, and it is expected that they will be shortly completed. 

—The New York Fire Commissioners have dismissed the charges of in- 
competency made against Superintendent D’Oench of the building bureau. 

—Suit has been brought against the Dakin Publishing Company of 
San Francisco by the Sanborn Map Company, for infringement of copy- 
rights, 

—The Pacific Underwriter speaks of ‘‘ underground marine insurance.” 
Is not this a misnomer ?—/mnsurance News, Certainly; submarine is the 
proper term, 

—An industrial insurance company, to be known as the Peoples, has 
been formed at Norwich, Conn. H_ H. Osgood is president and S. B. 
Bishop, secretary. 

—E. B. Harper, president of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion, will sail for Europe next Saturday with his family, to be absent, 
probably, until October, 

—One person was killed and two severely injured by the wrecking of a 
train on the Erie raiJroad at Whitehouse, about fifty miles from Hornells- 
ville, N. Y., last Saturday. 

—An area of twenty acres in the business part of Danbury, Conn., was 
burned over on June18. The losses are put at about $150,000, The in- 
surance is only about $60,000, 

—There were forty alarms of fire at Buffalo during May. The losses 
aggregated $78,411, of which $67,500 were on St. Paul’s Church. The 
insurance involved was $212,545. é 

—Incendiaries are at work at Union, S. C., and the citizens are consid- 
trably excited over the matter. A prompt alarm only prevented another 


. Serious fire there a few days since. 


—In a Wheeling, W. Va., tenement house early on Sunday morning 
some of the inmates were awakened by a smell of smoke, and found in 
one of the rooms a woman and three children lying unconscious on a 
burning bed. They were dragged off, but not before the mother and two 
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of the children had received probably fatal burns, the third child escaping 
with slighter hurts. They all appeared to have been drugged, and foul 
play is suspected. 

—On Wednesday of last week the corner stone of the proposed addi- 
tion to the Mutual Life building, which will extend 200 feet on Cedar 
Street, was laid by Vice-President Granniss. 

—A Providence (R. I.) Jewess, named Freeman, a few nights since 
saturated her bed with coal oil and set fire to it, burning herself and 
child to death. She is believed to have been insane. 

—Louisville, Ky., now requires insurance companies with a capital of 
less than $1,000,000 to pay a license fee of $100 yearly; less than 
$2,000,000, $150 yearly ; over $2,000,000, $250 yearly. 

—Undertaker (to widow after the funeral)—I trust, my dear madam, 
that you found my services satisfactory? Widow—Oh yes, Mr. Mould, 
I was very much pleased with everything.— Zhe Epoch. 

—According to The Monetary Times of Toronto, a new fire insurance 
company, the Keystone, is going into business at St. John. The capital 
is fixed at $500,000, with twenty-five per cent paid up. 

—At a recent meeting in New York a committee of special agents was 
appointed to form an inspection bureau for New York State, in the place 
of the United Bureau of Inspection of the New England Exchange. 

—Rewards aggregating $1000 are offered for the apprehension of the 
person who set fire to the passenger station of the Boston and Lowell, and 
the freight houses of the Old Colony Road, at Sudbury, Mass., recently. 

—B. D. Cummings, an American, is wanted by the Montreal police. 
He pretended to represent a New York insurance company, collected as 
many premiums as possible without any authority, and then skedaddled. 

—Chief Shay of the New York Fire Department has requested the fire 
commissioners to have red caps placed on the electric light globes near- 
est the fire alarm boxes. The matter has been referred to Commissioner 
Porter. 

—Auditor James A. Ward of Dakota has revoked the license of the 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance Company of Wahpeton, having, from 
the report of Public Examiner Tyler and other sources, become convinced 
of its insolvency. ° 

—Two men were severely and two others slightly burned, June 15, at 
the factory of the Boston Woven Hose Company at Cambridge, Mass., 
by the explosion of gas arising from crude oil fuel with which the com- 
pany was experimenting. 

—Mobile, Ala., has contracted with the Bienville Water-works Com- 
pany fora supply of water for twenty years, the city to pay $50 each 
yearly for 260 hydrants. The company withdraws its claim for water 
already furnished the city. 

—The entire business part of the town of Holbrook, Ariz., was de- 
stroyed by fire June 24. The losses are put at $150,000, After the fire, 
except a half carload of flour, there were no provisions at all to be had, 
all the stores being swept away. 

—At a fire in a Chicago tenement early Saturday morning the lives of 
fifteen persons imprisoned in an upper story were only saved by the 
bravery of the firemen, who rescued them with ladders. Several were 
unconscious from smoke when taken out. 

—Havana, Cuba, was visited Saturday night by one of the most severe 
rainstorms experienced for years, A number of buildings were struck 
by lightning and considerable damage done, but there were no serious 
fires, the fire department quenching them promptly. 

—Merchants and propertyowners of Charleston, S. C.. are moving for 
a reduction in insurance rates. They claim that the insurance companies 
promised to do this upon the building of water-works and the organiza- 
tion of a paid fire department, and have not kept their promises. 

—Advices from Silao, Mex., state that great damage has bcen done in 
that town and vicinity by heavy rains, which have flooded the country. 
Most of the adobe houses of the town had been ruined, and it was 
reported that as many as twenty persons had been crushed or drowned, 


—Insurance men are coming to the front decidedly, The Weekly Un- 
derwriter says: ‘‘Hon. Allen G, Thurman, the Democratic candidate 
for Vice-President, is a director of the Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
of Columbus, O.” Chauncey M. Depew, candidate before the Repub- 
lican convention for nomination to the office of President of the United 
States, is a director in the Equitable Life Assurance Society. M. G, 
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Bulkeley, ex-Mayor of Hartford, and a prominent candidate for Governor 
of Connecticut, is president of the A2tna Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford. 

—At Glyndon, Dak., the other day, a man was found dead in his 
wagon, having been struck by lightning. The electric bolt passed 
through the man’s head, fused a nail to a pencil in his vest pocket, and 
melted a pocket knife and played other pranks with articles on his per- 
son. 

—James A. Brady has resigned the position of attorney for the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company to enter into the practice of law at Newark, N. 
J. In his stead has been appointed Charles C, Nadal, a gentleman well 
and favorably known, who has been for some time connected with the 
company. 

—It is understood that the suits against the Chicago insurance agents 
for technically violating the law in placing insurance with other agents, 
will, in all likelihood be dismissed, the law not having been intended to 
prohibit authorized agents of companies doing business lawfully in the 
State from exchanging risks. 

—Captain George R. Stillman of the Philadelphia fire insurance patrol 
reports for May seventy-four actual fires. The insurances paid aggre- 
gated $184,215, and estimated uninsured losses, $4102. The Disston & 
Sons loss at Tacony was insured in unauthorized companies for $190,000, 
the supposed losses being $145,000. 

—Susan Kemp has just been given judgment for $3109 in the Massa- 
chusetts Superior Court against the Massachusetts Mutual Aid Society 
of Fitchburgh, being the insurance on the life of Henry Randolph in her 
favor. The society claimed that she was not a member of Randolph’s 
family ; also that he had misrepresented his age. 


—According to The Chronicle Fire Tables cotton warehouses and 
storehouses have burned during the past thirteen years at the rate of 
about eighteen yearly. For the past four years the fires numbered 
ninety-nine ; losses, $3,606,698 ; insurance, $3,185,527. The chief ap- 
parent cause of fire, apart from exposure, was incendiarism. 

—Last Friday J. E. Holmes of the Equitable Life, who, by the way, is 
the oldest living veteran of the Seventh Regiment, celebrated his eighty- 
fourth birthday, and was presented by his assoeiates and friends with a 
handsome gold-headed cane and a quantity of beautiful flowers. Mr. 
Holmes has been in the employ of the Equitable Life for twenty years. 


—Charles Sullivan, a carpenter of Buffalo, N. Y., to settle a dispute 
about the relative heights of the steeples of St. Mary’s and St. Michael’s 
churches, procured two spools of wire and attempted to climb the tower 
of St. Michael’s by the lightning rod. He had nearly reached the top 
when the rod broke, and he fell to the roof of the church and was killed. 

—The body of George T. Hollyday, a permanent insurance agent of 
Baltimore, was found floating in the river on Sunday. He had been 
missing since Friday. He wasmarried but two months ago, his business 
affairs were in a satisfactory condition, and it is supposed that he became 
insane from the intense heat, from which he had been suffering severely. 


—The Northwestern Masonic Aid Association made a net increase in 
business in 1887 of over $11,000,000, instead of $11,000, as erroneously 
stated in the advertisement of that association published in The Hand- 
Book of Assessment Insurance. This error occurred through the mis- 
placement of ciphers and the decimal point in the copy furnished by the 
association. 

—The recently organized Alta Fire of Stockton, Cal., has begun 
operations. As we noted before, J. M. Welsh is president, and M. D. 
Baker, secretary, while Cnas. W. Dohrmann, a well-known Stockton 
underwriter, becomes manager and general agent. The company will do 
an agency business, and has appointed representatives at San Francisco 
and Chicago. 

—N. W. Meserole, secretary of the Williamsburgh City Fire, will, it is 
announced, resign his position with that company July 1, to become 
assistant manager of the United States branch of the Guardian of Lon- 
don. Mr. Meserole is widely known as an experienced and able under- 
writer, and the Guardian and Mr, Bowen are to be congratulated upon 
securing his help. 


—In the case of the Indiana suit against the Insurance Company of 
North America, to collect six years taxes at the rate of $500 a year, under 
the ‘‘ Retaliatory Insurance Law” of 1887, the Supreme Court has just 
declared the law constitutional. This law provided that no company 
should operate in the State of Indiana except upon the conditions pre- 
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scribed in its own State. It was therefore attempted to collect from the 
Insurance Company of North America the Pennsylvania license fee jm. 
posed upon other State companies. The company resisted, on the 
ground that the law was unconstitutional, and was sustained by the lower 
court, the decision of which has, however, been reversed by the Supreme 
Court. 


—Foster, Hilson & Co.’s cigar manufactory at First avenue and 
Thirty-ninth street, was burned out on Monday, with a loss to the firm 
reported at $250,000 ; insured for $96,000, The damage to the stock of 
Lichtenstein Bros., cigar manufacturers, in the same block, which was 
insured for $136,700, is estimated at about one-third. The building was 
damaged to the extent of $100,000. 


—The American Meteorological Journal has offered prizes amounting 
to $300 for original essays on tornadoes, or descriptions of tornadoes, as 
follows: $200 for the best, $50 for the second best, and $50 to be divided 
among others worthy of special mention. The essays must be sent to 
either of the editors, Professor Harrington, Astronomical Observatory, 
Ann Arbor, Mich, or A. Lawrehce Rotch, Blue Hill Meteorological 
Observatory, Readville, Mass., U. S. A., before the first day of July, 
1889. 

—The Pacific Underwriter describes the fire protection of San Diego, 
Cal., as being wofully deficient. It says that the water supply is too 
limited, that more hydrants are needed, that the fire department has but 
2500 feet of hose and only one steam fire engine, which generally ar. 
rives after the fire is under full headway, and then, according to the 
accounts of the local journals of the town itself, without anyone in charge 
who understands how to get up steam enough to throw water inside of 
fifteen or twenty minutes. 


—The inspectors of the Buffalo Board of Fire Underwriters, who have 
been engaged for some weeks in forming a new insurance rating book, 
have been hard at work, and the first sheet of the new tariff is just out of 
the printer’s hands. Itincludes both sides of Main street. Having per- 
formed the most difficult part of their task, the formation of a schedule to 
base the ratings upon, the inspectors will now push the work forward as 
rapidly as possible. It is believed that four months time will be required 
to cover the city completely. 

—Ten persons indicted by the grand jury for participation in the 
uctorious Bond-Dudley life insurance conspiracy were arraigned at 
Charleston last week. Altogether there were thirteen indictments, two 
for forgery and eleven for conspiracy to defraud the companies, which 
had been swindled out of an aggregate of $29,000 in eight cases. Seven 
of the accused pleaded guilty. The work was done by palminy off disin- 
terred corpses as the bodies of the insured, and the frauds were brought 
to light through the efforts of the United States Mutual Accident Asso- 
ciation of New York, from whom the swindlers attempted fruitlessly to 
get $10,000, It is thought that the gang will be found to have effected 
fraudulent insurances tothe amount of about $100,000, 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—Stringer & Cady, agents of the Phoenix of Hartford, at Buffalo. 

—Stringer & Cady, agents for the Hanover of New York, at Buffalo. 

—H. F. Burtch, agent for the Anglo-Nevada, at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

—Geo. M. McCoy, agent of the Orient of Hartford, at Boston, Mass. 

—Elmer Littlefield, agent of the Prudential of New York, at Chicago. 

—Parks & Watson, agents for the Anglo-Nevada, at Grand Haven, Mich. 

—Balfour, Guthrie & Co., general agents for the Alta of Stockton, at San Fran- 
cisco. 

—Hollis & Snow, agents of the Empire State of Rochester, for Boston and 
vicinity. 

—Lewis lott & Co., general and local agents for the Alta of Stockton, at 
Chicago. 

—W. H. Curry of Wheeling, general agent of the New York Life, for West 
Virginia. 

—Butler & Haldan of San Francisco, general agents of the American Fire of 
New York, for the Pacific coast. 


—Maury & Co., agen‘s for the London Assurance Corporation, Baltimore, at 


succeeding Alimand & Gallagher. 

—W. B. Humphrey of Lincolw, Neb., special agent of the Merchants of New- 
ark, for Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. 

—A. T. Parrish and J. B. Ester, superintendents of agencies for the Life Indem 
hity and Investment Company of Waterloo, Ia., with headquarters there. 








